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INTRODUCTION. 


The reader will doubtless take up this little work 
with an incredulous smile, supposing that he is 
about to peruse the impracticable schemes of some 
good citizen of Utopia. I would, therefore, in the 
first place, beg of him to lay aside all prejudice, 
and treat seriously and critically the question brought 
betore him. 

I need not here point out the considerable im- 
portance to humanity of an international lJangua- 
ge,—a language unconditionally accepted by every- 
one, and the common property of the whole world. 
How much time and labour we spend in learning 
foreign tongues, and yet when travelling in foreign 
countries, Wwe are, as a rule, unable to converse 
with other human beings in their own language. 
How much time, labour, and money are wasted 
in translating the literary productions of one nation 
into the language of another, and yet, if we rely 
on translations alone, we can become acquainted 
with but a tithe of foreign literature, 

Were there but an international language, all 
translations would be made into it alone, as into 
a tongue intelligible to all, and works of an inter- 
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national character would be written in it in the 
first instance. 

The Chinese wall dividing literatures would dis- 
appear, and the works of other nations would be 
as readily intelligible to us as those of our own 
authors. Books being the same for everyone, edu- 
cation, ideals, convictions, aims, would be the same 
too, and all nations would be united in a com- 
mon brotherhood. Being compelled, as we now 
are, to devote our time to the study of several 
different languages, we cannot study any of them 
sufficiently well, and there are but few persons 
who can even boast a complete mastery of their 
mother-tongue; on the other hand, languages can- 
not progress towards perfection, and we are often 
obliged, even in speaking our own language, to 
borrow words and expressions from foreigners, or 
to express our thoughts inexactly. 

How different would the case be, had we but 
two languages to learn; we should know them in- 
finitely better, and the languages themselves would 
grow richer, and reach a higher degree of perfec- 
tion than is found in any of those now existing. 
And yet, though language is the prime motor of 
civilisation, and to it alone we owe the having 
raised ourselves above the level of other animals, 
difference of speech is a cause of antipathy, nay 
even of hatred, between people, as being the first 
thing to strike us on meeting. Not being under- 
stood we keep aloof, and the first notion that oc- 
curs to our minds is, not to find out whether the 
others are of our own political opinions, or whence 
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their ancestors came from thousands of years ago, 
but to dislike the strange sound of their language. 
Any one, who has lived for a length of time in a 
commercial city, whose inhabitants were of different 
unfriendly nations, will easily understand what a 
boon would be conferred on mankind by the adop- 
tion of an international idiom, which, withont in- 
terfering with domeatic affairs or the private-life 
of nations, would play the part of an official and 
commercial dialect, at any rate in countries inha- 
bited by people of different nationalities. 

The immense importance, which it may well be 


imagined, an international language would acquire 


in science, commerce, etc., I will not here expa- 
tiate on: whoever has but once bestowed a thought 
on the subject will surely acknowledge that 
no sacrifice would be too great, if by it we could 
obtain a universal tongue. It is, therefore, impe- 
rative that the slightest effort in that direction 
should be attended to. ‘The best years of my life 
have been devoted to the momentous cause which 
I am now bringing before the public, and I hope 
that, on account of the importance of the subject, 
my readera will peruse this pamphlet attentively to 
the end. 

I shall not here enter upon an analysis of the 
various attempts already made to give the public 
a universal language, but will content myself with 
remarking that these efforts have amounted, either 
to a short system of mutually-intelligible signs, or 
to a natural simplification of the grammar of exi- 
sting modern languages, with a change of their 
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words into arbitrarily-formed ones. The attempts of 
the first category were quickly seen to be too com- 
plicated for practical use, and so faded into obli- 
vion; those of the second were, perhaps, entitled to 
the name of ,,languages, but certainly not ,,inter- 
national languages. The inventors called their ton- 
gues ,,universal“, I know not why, possibly, because 
no one in the whole world except themselves 
could understand a single word, written or spoken 
in any of them. If a language, in order to be- 
come universal, has but to be named so, then, for- 
sooth, the wish of any single individual can frame 
out of any existing dialect a universal tongue. As 
these anthors naively imagined that their essays 
would be enthusiastically welcomed and taken up 
by the whole world, snd as this unanimous wel- 
come is precisely what the cold and indifferent world 
declines to give, when there is no chance of rea- 
lising any immediate benefit, it is not much to be 
marvelled at, if these brilliant attempts came to 
nothing. The greater part of the world was not in 
the slightest degree interested in the prospect of a 
new language, and the persons who really cared 
about the matter thought it scarcely worth while 
to learn a tongue which none but the inventor 
could understand. When the whole world, said they, 
has learnt this language, or at least several million 
people, we will do the same. And so a scheme, 
which had it but been able to number some thou- 
sands of adepts before its appearance in public, 
would have been enthusiastically hailed, came into 
the would an utter fiasco. If the ,,Volapuk‘, one 
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of the lateat attempts at a universal tongue, has in- 
deed its adepts, it owes its popularity solely to the 
idea of its being a ,,universal language’, and that 
idea has in itself something so attractive and su- 
blime, that true enthusiasts, leaders in every new 
discovery, are ready to devote their time, in the 
hope that they may, perchance, win the cause. 


But the number of enthusiasts, after having ri- 
sen to a certain number, will remain stationary (*) 
and as the unfeeling and indifferent world will 
hever consent to take any pains in order to speak 
with the few, this altempt will, like its predeces- 
sors, disappear withont having achieved any prac- 
tical victory. 


I have always been interested in the question of 
a universal language, but as I did not feel myself 
better qualified for the work than the authors of so 
many other fruitless attemps, I did not risk running into: 
print, and merely occupied myself wilh imaginary 
schemes and a minute study of the problem. At 
length, however, some happy ideas, the fruits of my 
reflections, incited me to further work, and induced 
me to essay the systematic conquest of the many 
obstacles, which beset the path of the inventor of a 
new rational universal language. As it appears to me 
that I have almost succeeded in my undertaking, 
I am now venturing to lay before the critical public, 
the results of my long and assiduous labours. 


(*) One cannot, of course, reckon the number of those who learned 
the language ag equal to the number of instruction-books sold. 
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The principal difficulties to be overcome were: 

1) To render the study of the language so easy 
as to make its acquisition mere play to the learner. 

2) To enable the learner to make direct use of 
his knowledge with persons of any nationality, whe- 
ther the language be universally accepted or not; 
in other words, the language is to be directly a means 
of internationn] communication. 

3) To find some means of overcoming the natural 
indifference of mankind, and disposing them, in the 
quickest manner possible, and en masse, to learn 
and use the proposed language as a living one, and 
not only in last extremities, and with the key at 
hand. 

Amongst the numberleas projects submitted at va- 
rious times to the public, often under the high-sound- 
ing but unaccountable name of ,,universal languages“, 
no one has solved at once more than one of the above- 
mentioned problems, and even tliat but partially. 
(Many other problems, of course, presented themsel- 
ves, in addition to those here noticed, but these, 4s 
being of but secondary importance, I shall not in this 
place discuss). 

Before proceeding to enlighten the reader as to 
the means employed for the solution of the problems, 
I would ask of him to reconsider the exact signifi- 
cance of each separately, so that he may not be in- 
clined to carp at my methods of solution, merely 
because they muy appear to him perhaps too simple. 
I do this, because I am well aware that the majo- 
rity of mankind feel disposed to bestow their consi- 
deration on any subject the more carefully, in pro- 


portion as itis enigmatical and incomprehensible. Such 
persons, at the sight of so short a grammar, with 
rulea so simple, and so readily intelligible, will be 
ready to regard it with a contemptuous glance, ne- 
ver considering the fact, — of which a little further 
reflection would convince them, — that this simplifi- 
cation and bringing of each detail out of its original 
complicated form into the simplest and easiest con- 
ceivable, was, in fact, the most insuperable obstacle 
to be coped with. 
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The first of the problems was solved in the follo- 
wing manner: 

1) I simplified the grammar to the utmost, and 
while, on the one hand, I carried out my object in 
the spirit of the existing modern languages, in order 
to make the study as free from difficulties as possible, 
on the other hand I did not deprive it of clearness, 
exactness, and flexibility. My whole grammar can be 
learned perfectly in one hour. The immense allevia- 
tion given to the study of a language, by such a 
grammar, must be self - evident to everyone. 

2) I established rules for the formation of new 
words, and at the same time, reduced to avery small 
compass the list of words absolutely necessary to be 
learned, without, however, depriving the language of 
the means of becoming a rich one, On the contrary, 
thanks to the possibility of forming from one root- 
word any number of compounds, expressive of every 
conceivable shade of idea, [ made it the richest of 
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the rich amongst modern tongues, This I accompli- 
shed by the introduction of numerous prefixes and 
suffixes, by whose aid the student is enabled to create 
new words for himself, without the necessity of having 
previously to learn them, e. g. 

1) The prefix mal denotes the direct opposite of 
any idea. If, for instance, we know the word for 
good, bona, we can immediately form that for ,,bad“‘, 
malbona, and hence the necessity of a special word 
for ,,bad‘, is obviated. In like manner, alta, ,,high‘, 
, tall, malalta, ,low“, ,,short‘s, estimi, ,,to respect’, 
malestim?, ,,to despise, etc. Consequently, if one has 
learned this single word mal he ia relieved of lear- 
ning a long string of words such as ,,hard‘‘, (pre- 
mising that he knows ,,soft'‘), ,,cold“, ,,old‘, ,,dirty“, 
,distant'', , darkness", ,,shame‘, ,,to hate“, etc., etc. 

2) The suffix in marks the feminine gender, and 
thus if we know the word ,,brother, frato, we can 
form ,,sister“, fratino: so also, ,,father", pairo, ,,mo- 
ther“, pairizo. By this device words like ,,grand- 
mother“, ,,bride“, ,,girl‘, ,,hen‘, ,,cow’, etv., are 
done away with, 

3) The suffix 27 indicates an instrument fora given 
purpose, e. g., tranéz, ,,to cut‘, tranéilo, ,,a knife‘; 
so words like ,,comb‘, ,,axe‘‘, ,,bell', etc, are rende- 
red unnecessary. 

In the same manner are employed many other 
affixes, — some fifty in all, — which the reader will 
find in the vocabulary at the end of this tractate *). 


*) To facilitate the finding of these affixes they are entered in 
the vocabulary as separate words. 
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Moreover, as | have laid it down as a general rule, 
that every word already regarded as international, — 
the so - called ,,foreign‘‘ words, for example, — un- 
dergoes no change in my language, except such as 
may be necessary to bring it into conformity with 
the international orthography, innumerable words be- 
come superfluous, e. g., ,,locomotive’, ,,telegraph“, 
,herve', ,,temperature’, ,,centre, ,,form“, , public’, 
»platinum", ,,figure’, ,,waggon, ,,comedy‘‘, and 
hundreds more. 

By the help of these rules, and others, which 
will be found in the grammar, the language is 
rendered so exceedingly simple, that the whole la- 
bour in learning consists in committing to memory 
some 900 words, — which number includes all 
the grammatical inflexions, prefixes, ete. — With 
the assistance of the rules given in the grammar, 
any one of ordinary intellectual capacity, may form 
for himself all the words, expressions, and idioms 
in ordinary use. Even these 900 words, as will be 
shown directly, are so chosen, that the learning 
them offers no difficulty to a well - educated person. 

Thus the acquirement of this rich, mellifluous, 
universally - comprehensible language, is not a matter 
of years of laborious study, but the mere light 
amusemeut of a few days. 
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The solution of the second problem was effected 
thus: 
1) 1 introduced a complete disinemberment of 


jdeas into independent words, so that the whole 
language consists, not of words in different states 
of grammatical inflexion, but of unchangeable words, 
If the reader will turn to one of the pages of this 
book written in my language, he will perceive, 
that each word always retains its original unalte- 
rable form, — namely, that under which it appears 
in the vocabulary. ‘he various grammatical inflexions, 
the reciprocal relations of the members of a sen- 
tence, are expressed by the junction of immutable 
syllables. But the structure of such a synthe- 
tic language being altogether strange to the chief 
European nations, and consequently difficult for them 
to become accustomed to, 1 have adapted this prin- 
ciple of dismemberment to the spirit of the Euro- 
pean languages, in such a manner that anyone lear- 
ning my tongue from grammar alone, without having 
previously read this introduction, — which is quite 
unnecessary for the learner, — will never perceive 
that the structure of the language differs in any 
respect from that of his mother - tongue. So, for 
example, the derivation of fratino, which is in reality 
a compound of frat ,,child of the same parents as 
one’s self, in ,,female, o,,an entity", ,,that which 
existe’, i, e., ,,that which exists as a female child 
of the same parents as one’s self = ,,a sister‘',— 
is explained by the grammar thus: the root for 
brother“ is frat, the termination of substantives 
in the nominative case is 0, hence frato is the equi- 
valent of ,,brother’; the feminine gender is formed 
by the suffix i, hence fratino = ,,sister. (The 
little strokes, between certian letters, are added in 
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accordance with a rule of the grammar, which re- 
quire; their insertion between each component part 
of every complete word), Thus the learner expe- 
riences no difficulty, and never even imagines that 
what he calls terminations, suffixes, etc.,—are com- 
plete and independent words, which always keep 
their own proper significations, whether placed at 
the beginning or end of a word, in the middle, or 
alone. he result of this construction of the language 
is, that everything written in it can be immediately 
and perfectly understood by the help of the voca- 
bulary, — or even almost without it, — by anyone 
who has not only not learnt the language before, 
but even has never heard of its very existence. Let 
me illustrate this by an exemple: — I am amongst 
Englishmen, and have not the slightest knowledge 
of the English language; I am absolutely in need 
of making myself understood, and write in the in- 
ternational tongue, may be, as follows: 

Mi ne scias kie mi lasis la bastonon; ¢u vt gin 
ne vidis? 

I hold out to one of the strangers an interna- 
tional-english vocabulary, and point to the title, where 
the following sentence appears in large letters: 
Everything written in the intetnational language 
can be translated by the help of this vocabulary. 
If several words together express but a single idea, 
they sre written as one word, but separated by 
commas; e. g., fratino, though a single idea is yet 
composed of three words which must be looked for 
separately in the vocabulary‘. If my companion has 
never heard of the international language he will 
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probably favour me at first with a vacant stare, 
will then take the paper offered to him, and 
searching for the words in the vocabulary, as direc- 
ted, will make out scmething of this kind: 


Mi {mi =] } d 
me .{ ne =not } not 
sct. == know 
ad as __ = sign of the present sian dp kriow 
kie {ke = where | where 
me { mt z=] \ I 
; las = leave 
ave | as - sign of the past» tense pave late 
la {la =the } the 
| baston = stick | 
bastonon;* 0 = sign of a substantive 7 stick; 
| n - sign of the objective case 
4 Cu 2 whether, if, 
= ! : employed in questions Aether 
vii =f vis z you, thou } -you 
a | gt «it, this ae 
gn ) n 2 sign ot the objective case/ " 
ne {ne = not } not 
vidis ? vid = eee Wave seen? 
ts = sign of the past tense | 


And thus the Englishman will easily understand 
what it is I desire. If he wishes to reply, I show 
him an english-international vocabulary, on which 
are printed these words: ,,fo express anything by 
means of this vocabulary, in the international lan- 
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guage, look for the words required, in the voca- 
bulary itself; and for the terminations necessary to 
distinguish the grammatical forms, Jook in the gram- 
matical appendix, under the respective headings of 
the parts of speech which you desire to express“. 
Since the explanation of the whole grammatical struc- 
ture of the language is comprised in a few lines,— 
as a glance at the gremmar will show,—the find- 
ing of the required terminations occupies no long- 
er time than the turning up a word in the dic- 
tionary. 

1 would now direct the attention of my rea- 
ders to another matter, at first sight a trifling one, 
but, in truth, of immense importance, Everyone 
knows the impossibility of communicating intelligibly 
with a foreigner, by the aid of even the best of 
dictionaries, if one have no previous acquaintance 
with the language. In order to find any given word 
in a dictionary, we must know its derivation, ‘for 
when words are arranged in sentences, nearly every 
one of them undergoes some grammatical change. 
After this alteration, a word often bears not the 
least resemblance to its primary form, so that without 
knowing something of the language beforehand, we 
are able to find hardly any of the words occurring 
in a given phrase, and even those we do find will 
give no connected sense. Suppose, for example, I had 
written the simple sentence adduced above, in German: 
ch weiss nicht wo ich den Stock gelassen habe; 
haben Sie ihn nicht gesehen?“ Anyone who did 
not speak or understand German, after searching for 
each word separately in a dictionary, would pro- 
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duce the following farrago of nonsense: ,,[; white; 
not; where; I; —; stick; dispassionate; property; to 
have; she, they, you; —; not; — ?* I need scarcely 
point out that a lexicon of a modern Janguage is 
usually a tome of a certain bulk, and the search 
for any number of worda one by one is in itself 
a most laborious undertaking, not to speak of the 
differcnt significations attaching to the same word 
amongst which there is but a bare possibility of the 
student selecting the right one. The international 
vocabulary, owing to the highly synthetic structure 
of the language is a mere leaflet, which one might 
carry in one’s note- book, or the waistcoat - pocket. 
Granted that we had a language with a grammar 
simplified to the utmost, and whose every word had 
a definite fixed meaning, the person addressed would 
require not only tohave beforehand some knowledge 
of the grammar, to be able, even with the vocabulary 
at hand, to understand anything addressed to him, 
but would also need some previous acquaintance with 
the vocabulary itself, in order to be able to di- 
stinguish between the primitive word and its gram- 
matically - altered derivatives. The utility, again, of 
such a language would wholly depend upon the 
number of its adepts, for when sitting, for in- 
stance, in a railway- carriage, and wishing to ask 
a fellow-traveller ,,How long do we stop at — ?“, 
it is scarcely to be expected that he will undertake 
to learn the grammar of the language before re- 
plying! By using, on the other hand, the interna- 
tional language, we are set in possibility of com- 
municating directly with a person of any nationality, 
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even though he may never have heard of the exi- 
stence of the language before. 

Anything whatever, written in the international 
tongue, can be translated, without difficulty, by means 
of the vocabulary alone, no previous study being 
requisite. The reader may easily convince himself 
of the truth of this assertion, by experimenting for 
himself with the specimens of the language appended 
to this pamphlet. A person of good education will 
seldom need to refer to the vocabulary, a linguist 
scarcely at all. 

Let us suppose that you have to write to a Spa- 
niard, who neither knows your language nor you hia. 
You think that probably he has never heard of the 
international tongue.— No matter, write boldly to 
him in that language, and be sure he will under- 
stand you perfectly. The complete vocabulary re- 
quired for everyday use, being but a single sheet 
of paper, can be bought for a few pence, in any 
language you please, easily enclosed in the smal- 
lest envelope, and forwarded with your letter. The 
person to whom it is addressed will without doubt 
understand what you have written, the vocabulary 
being not only a clue to, but a complete expla- 
nation of your letter. The wonderful power of combi- 
nation possessed by the words of the international 
language renders this lilliputian lexicon amply suf- 
ficient for the expression of every want of daily 
life; but words seldom met with, technical terms, 
and foreign words familiar to all nations, as, ,,to- 
bacco“, ,,theatre’’, ,,fabric‘‘, etc., are not included 
in it. If such words, therefore, are needed, and it 
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is impossible to express them by some equivalent 
terms, the larger vocabulary must be consulted. 

2) It has now been shown how, by means of 
the peculiar structure of the international tongue, 
any one may enter into an intelligible correspon- 
dence with another person of a different nationality. 
The sole drawback, until the language becomes more 
widely known, is the necessity under which the 
writer is placed of waiting until the person addres- 
sed shall have analysed his thoughta, In order to 
remove this obstacle, as far as practicable, at least 
for persons of education, recourse was had to the 
following expedient. Such words as are common 
to the languages of all civilised peoples, together 
with the so-called ,,foreign‘‘ words, and technical 
terme, were left unaltered. If a word has a diffe- 
rent sound in different languages, that sound has 
been chosen which is common to at least two or 
three of the most important European tongues, or 
which, if found in one languaye only, has become 
familiar to other nations, When the required word 
has a different sound in every language, some word 
was sought for, having only a relative likeness in 
meaning to the other, or one which, though seldom 
used, is yet well - known to the leading nations, ¢. g, 
the word for ,,near“ is different in every European 
language, but if one c nsider for a moment the 
word ,,proximus (nearest), it will be noticed that 
some modified torm of the word is in use in all 
important tongues. If, then, I call ,.near‘’, proksem, 
the meaning will be apparent to every educated man. 
In other emergencies words were drawn from the 
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Latin, as being a quasi- international language. De- 
viations from these rules were only made in excep- 
tional cases, as for the avoidance of homonyms, 
simplicity of orthography, etc. In this manner, being 
in communication with a European of fair education, 
who has never learnt the international tongue, one 
may make sure of being. immediately understood, 
without the person addressed having to refer conti- 
nually to the vocabulary. 

In order that the reader may prove for him- 
self the truth of all that has been set forth above, 
a few specimens of the international language are 
subjoined *), 


PRPatro nia. 


Patro nia, kiu estas en la Cielo, sankta estu 
Via nomo, venu regeco Via, estu volo Via, kiel 
en la cielo, tiel ankaw sur la tero. Panon nian 
Ciutagan donu al ni hodiau, kaj pardonu al ni 
Suldojn niajn, kiel ni ankau pardonas al niaj 
Suldantoj,; ne konduku nin en tenton; sed liberigu 
nin de la malvera, ¢ar Via estas la regado, la 
forto, kaj la gloro eterne. Amen! 


El la Biblio. 


Je la komenco Dio kreis la teron kaj la Giel- 
on, Kaj la tero estis senforma kaj dezerta, kaj 


*) In correspondence with persons who have learnt the language, 
as wellas in works written for them exclusively, the commas, sepa- 
rating parts of words, are omitted. 
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mallumo estis super la profundajo, kaj la animo 
de Dio sin portis super la akvo. Kaj Dio diris: 
estu lumo; kaj farigis lumo. Kaj Dio vidis la 
lumon ke fi estas bona, kaj nomis Dio la lum- 
on tago, kaj la mallumon Li nomis nokto. Kaj 
estis vespero, kaj estis mateno, —unu tago. Kaj 
Dio diris: estu  firmajo inter la akvo, kaj gt 
apartigu akvon de akvo. Kaj Dio krejs la 
firmajon kaj apartigis la akvon kiu estas sub 
la firmajo, de la akvo kiu estas super la firm- 
ajo; kaj farigis tiel. Kaj Dio nomis la firmajon 
Cielo. Kaj estis vespero, kaj estis mateno — la 
dua tago. Kaj Dio diris: kolektu sin la akvo 
de sub la Cielo unu lokon, kaj montru sin 
sekajo; kaj farigis tiel. Kaj Dio nomis la sek- 
ajon tero, kaj la kolektojn de la akvo Li nomis 
maro). 


Letero. 


Kara amiko! 

Mi prezentas al mi kian vizagon vi faros poat 
la ricevo de mia letero. Vi rigardos la subskribon 
kaj ekkrios: ,¢u li perdis la sagon? Je kia lingvo 
li skribis? Kion signifas la folieto, kiun li al,donis 
al sia letero?” Trankviligu, mia kara! Mia sago, 
kiel mi almenatt kredas, estas tute en ordo. 

Mi legis antau kelkaj tagoj libreton sub la 
nomo ,Lingvo internacia”. La atitoro kredigas, ke 
per tiu lingvo oni povas esti komprenata de la 
tuta mondo, se ec la adresito ne sole ne scias la 
lingvon, sed e¢ ankai ne aiidis pri Si; oni devas 
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sole aldoni al la letero malgrandan folieton nom- 
atan ,vortaro”. Dezirante vidi, Cu tio estas vera, 
mi skribas al vi en tiu lingvo, kaj mi e€ unu 
vorton ne almetas en alia Ingvo, tiel kiel se ni 
tute ne komprenus unu la lingvon de la alia. 
Respondu al mi, Cu vi etektive komprenis kion 
mi skribdis. Se la .atero proponita de la aittoro 
estas efektive bona, oni devas per Ciuj fortoj lin 
helpi, Kian mi havos vian respondon, mi sendos 
al vi la libreton; montru gin al Giuj loganto,j 
de via urbeto, sendu gin Ciun vilagon Cirkatt la 
urbeto, ¢iun urbon kaj urbeton, kie vi nur havas 
amikojn au konatojn, Estas necese ke grandega 
nombro da personoj donu sian vocon — tian post 
la plej mallonga tempo estos decidita afero, kiu 
povas porti grandegan utilon al la homa societ,o. 


Mia penso, 


Sur la kampo, for de 1’ mondo, 

Antau nokto de somero 

Amikino en la rondo 

Kantas kanton pri l’espero. 

Kaj pri vivo detruita 

Si rakontas kompatante, — 

Mia vundo refrapita 

Min doloras resangante. 


ok * 
* 


jCu vi dormas? Ho, sinjor9, 
Kial tia senmoveco? 
Ha, kredeble remeinoro 
El la kara infaneco?” 


Kion diri? Ne ploranta 
Pov,is esti parolado 
Kun fratlino ripozanta 
Post somera promenado! 
* x 
* 

Mia penso kaj turmento, 
Kaj doloroj kaj espero,j! 
Kiom de mi en silento 
Al vi iris jam ofero,j! 

Kion havis mi ple) karan — 
La junecon— mi ploranta 
Metis mem gur la altaron 
De la devo ordonanta! 


* * 
* 


Fajron sentas mi interne, 
Vivi ankat mi deziras, — 
To pelas min eterne, 

Se mi al gajnloj iras... 
Se ne placas al la sorto 
Mia peno kaj laboro — 
Venu tuj al mi la morto, 
En espero — sen doloro! 


E11 Heine’. 


En songo princinon mi vidis 
Kun vangoj malsekaj de ploro, — 
Sub arbo, sub verda ni sidis 
Tenante sin koro ¢e koro. 


* * 
* 


,Ve l’patro de l’via la krono 
Por mi gi ne estas havinda; 
For, for lia sceptro kaj trono — 
Vin mem mi deziras, aminda!” 


* * 
* 


— ,,Ne eble!” Si al mi rediras: 
,o tombo mi estas tenata, 
Mi nur en la nokto eljiras 
Al vi, mia sole amata!” 


Kio, mia kor’. 


Ho, mia kor, ne batu maltrankvile. 
El] mia brusto nun ne saltu for! 
Jam teni min ne povas mi facile 
Ho, mia kor’! 

* * 
* 

. Ho, mia kor’! Post longa laborado 
Cu mi ne venkos en decida hor’! 
Sufi¢e! trankviligu de I batado, 
Ho, mia kor’! 


Irt. 


I have now completed my analysis of the more 
remarkable features of my international language. 
I have shown the advantages to be derived from 
a study of it, and proved that its ultimate success 


a 


is altogether independent of the opinions that may 
be formed as to its right to the title ,internatio- 
nal”. For even should the language never come 
into general use, it gives to every one who has 
learned it, the possibility of being understood by 
foreigners, if only they be able to read and write. 
But my tongue has yet another object; not content 
with internationality, it aims at universality, and 
aspires to being spoken by the majority of edu- 
cated people. To count on the aid of the public 
in a scheme of this nature would indeed be to 
build on a totiering, — nay rather, an imaginary, — 
foundation, The larger part of the public does not 
care to aid anyone, it prefers to have its wishes 
gratified without inconvenience to itself, On this 


account I made my best endeavours to discover some 
means of accomplishing my object, independently of the 
help of the public. One of my plans, of which I shall 


now speak more at large, is a kind of , universal vote”. 

If the reader consider all that has been said 
above, he must come to the conclusion that the study 
of the international language is practically uretul, 
and completely remunerates the learner for the small 
amount of trouble he has to expend on it. For my 
own part, | am naturally wishful that the whole 
of mankind should take up my language, but I had 
rather be prepared for the worst, than form too 
sanguine anticipations, I suppose therefore, that, 
just at first, very few will consider my language 
worth the learning, so far as practical usefulness is 
concerned, and for abstract principles no one will 
loose even a single hour. 


_ 
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Most of my readers will, either pay not the 
slightest attention to my proposition, or, doubting 
whether the language be of any use, never ,screw 
up their courage to the sticking - point” of learning 
it, fearing that they may be dubbed dreamers”, 
a sobriquet dreaded by most people more than fire. 
What, then, is to be done, to dispose this mass 
of indifferent and undecided beings to master the 
international language? Could we, in imagination, 
look for a moment into the mind of each of these 
indifferent ones, we should find their thoughts to 
be taking somewhat of the following form. In 
principle, no one has anything to oppose to the 
introduction of an international dialect, on the con- 
trary, all would give it their fullest approval, but 
each wishes to see the greater part of the civilised 
world able to speak the language, and himself 
able to comprehend it, without any preliminary 
»Wearisome bitterness of learning”, on his own part. 
Then, of course, even the most indifferent would 
set to work, because to shirk the small amount 
of labour necessary for learning a language posses- 
sed of such valuable qualities, and above all, con- 
sidered the thing” by all the educated, weuld be 
regarded as simple stupidity. 

In order to supply a language ready for im- 
mediate use, without any one having to initiate 
the study, and to see on every hand people cither 
already proficients in the tongue, or having pro- 
mised to take it up, we must proceed some- 
what in the following manner. Doubtless this 
little book will be scattered through various 
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countries, and fall into the hands of various readers. 
I do not ask any of my readers :to spend time, 
labour, or money on the subject now brought to 
their notice, I mereiy beg of you, the present 
reader of the pamphlet, to take up your pen for 
a moment, fill in one of the appended , Promesoj” 
(see p. 31) and send it to me (Dr. Esperanto, ‘/, Dr 
L, Samenhof. Warsaw, Poland). The  , Promeso” 
is to this effect: 

»l, the undersigned, promise to learn the 
international language, proposed by Dr. Esper- 
anto, if it shall be shown that ten million 
similar promises have been publicly given”. 

If you have any objections to make to the present 
form of the language, strike out the words of the 
promise. and write ,kontrat” (against), beneath 


them. If you undertake to learn the language uncon- 
ditionally, i. e. without reference to the number 
of other students, strike out the latter words of 


the ,Promego”, and write »senkonaiée”, (unconditio- 
nally), On the back of the promise write name and 
address, The signing of this promise lays no obli- 
gations upon the person signing, and does not bind 
him to the smallest sacrifice or work, It merely 
puts him under an obligation to study the language, 
when ten million other persons shall be doing the 
same. When that time arrives, there will be no 
talking about ,sacrifice”, everyone will be ready to 
study the language, without having signed any pro- 
mises. 

On the other hand, every person signing one of 
theso ,Promesoj”, will, — without any greater 
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inconvenience to himself than dipping a pen in ink,— 
be hastening on the realisation of the traditional ideal 
of mankind, the universal language. When the number 
of promises has reached ten millions, a, list of the 
names of those who have signed will be published, and 
with it, the question of an international language — 
decided. 

Nothing actually prevents people from inducing 
their friends and acquaintances to sign a promise 
in any cause, yet how few, as a fact, ever do sign 
anything, be the object ever so important and 
advantageous to mankind. More especially, when, 
as in the present instance, the act of signing, while 
contributing to the realisation of a sublime ideal, 
at the same time requires no moral nor material 
sacrifice, can one sce no very clear grounds for a 
retusal. 

Doubtless, no one has anything to say, in ge- 
neral, against the introduction of an international 
language; but, if anyone does not approve of the 
present form of the language, by all means let him 
send me, instead of his ,Promise”, his ,,Protest”. 
For it is, manifestly, the duty of every person 
able to read and write, of every age, sex, or pro- 
fession, to give his opinion in this great underta- 
king; the more 80, as it requires no greater sacri- 
fice than that of a tew moments for filling in the 
promise, aud a few pence for sending it to me. 

I would here beg of all editors of newspapers 
and magazines to make known the cause to their 
readers, and atthe same time, I would request my 
readers to mention the subject to all their friends. 


— 


I need not say more. I am not so conceited 
as to suppose that my language is so perfect as 
to be incapable of improvement, but I make bold 
to think that 1 have satisfied all the conditions re- 
quired in a language claiming to be styled  ,in- 
ternational”, It is only after having solved success- 
fully all the problems I had proposed to myself, — 
concerning the more important of which only, I have 
been able to speak above, owing to the small 
compass of this pamphlet,— and after many years 
spent ina careful study of the subject, that I ven- 
ture to appear in public. Iam but huinan; I may 
have erred, I may have committed unpardonable 
faults. I may even have omitted to give to my 
language the very thing most important to it. 
or these reasons, before printing complete voca- 
hularies and bringing out books and magazines, 
1 lay my work before the public, for the space 
of one year, addressing myself to the whole intel- 
ligent world with the earnest request tv send me 
opinions on the proposed international language. 
I invite everyone to communicate with me as to the 
changes, corrections, etc,, which he deems advisable. 
All such observations sent to me, I will gratefully 
make use of, if they appear really advantageous, 
and at the same time, not subversive of the fun- 
damental principles of the structure of the language:— 
that is to say, simplicity, and adaptability to inter- 
national communication whether adopted universally 
or not. 

At the end of the allotted time, an abstract 
of the proposed changes will be published and 
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the language will receive ita final form. But if, 
even then, anyone should find the language not 
altogether satisfactory to himself, he should not forget 
that the language is by no means proof against all 
further changes, only that the right of alteration 
will be no longer the author's personal privilege, 
but that of an academy of the tongue. 

It is no easy task to invent an_ international 
language, but it is a still less easy one to persuade the 
public to make use of it, Hence, it is of the utmost 
importance that every possible effort be made for 
its furtherance. When the form of the language has 
been decided, and the language itself has come into 
general use, a special academy can introduce, — 
gradually and imperceptibly, — all necessary changes, 
even should the result be a total alteration of the 
form of the language. On this account, I would 
pray those of my readera, who may be, for wha- 
tever reasons, dissatisfied with my language, to send 
in their protests only in the event of their having 
serious cause for it, such as the finding in the 
language objectionable features, unalterable in the 
future. 

This little work, which has cost inuch labour 
and health, I now commend to the kindly atten- 
tion of the public, hoping thet all, to whom the 
public weal is dear, will aid me to the beat of 
their ability. Circumstances will show each one in 
what way he can be of use; I will only direct the 
attention of all friends of the international Janguage, 
to that most important object, towards which all 
eyes must be turned, the success of the voting. 


oo. Bi) aes 


Let each d» what hecan, and in ashort time we 
shall have, that which men have been dreaming 
of so long,—,,A Universal Tongue”. 


NB, The author requests his reader to fill in 
ene of the ,,Promises” on the following page, and 
send it to him, and to distribute the others amongat 
friends and aquaintances for the same purpose. 


Author's Address: 


Dr. Esperanto, 


% Dr. Iu Samenhof, 


Warsaw. 


Russ -Poland. 


we 


as 


Promeso. 


Mi, subskribita, 
1 promesas ellerni la 
proponitan de d-ro 
Esperanto lingvon in- 
ternacian, se estos 
montrita, ke dek mi- 
lionoj personoj donis 


publike tian saman 
promeson, 
Subskribo: 
Proineso, 
Mi, subgkribita, 
i promesas ellerni la 
proponitan de dro 


Esperanto lingvon in- 
,ternacian, se estos 
montrita, ke dex mi- 
liono) persono) dons 
publike tian saman 


promeson. 


Subskribo: 


pd 


4 


Promeso, 
M:, subsknibjita, 
promesas ellerni la 


proponitan de d-ro 
Esperanto lingvon in- 
ternacian, 8e estos 
montrita, ke dek mi- 
lion.oj personoj donzis 
publike tian saman 
promeson, 


Subskribo: 


A A LSS TA LT I 


Promeso. 


Mi, subskribjita, 
| promesas el:erni la 
Fproponitan de d-ro 
Esperanto lingv.on in- 
ternacian, se estos 
montrita, ke dek mi- 
j lionoj personoj donis 
{publike tian saman 
promegon. 


1 Subskrib«: 


| 
| 


A A RS 


ee a 
. 


Noma: 


Adreso: 


— 


Promeso. 


Mi, subskribita. 
promesas ellerni la 
proponitan de d-ro 
Esperanto lingvon in- 
ternacian, se estos 
montrita, ke dek mi- 
lionoj personoj donis 
publike tian saman 


promeson, 


Subskribo: 


Promeso, 


Mi, subskribita, 
promesas ellerni la 
proponitan de dro 
Esperanto lingvon in- 
ternacian, se estos 
montrita, ke dex mi- 
lionoj personoj dons 
publike tian saman 
promeaon. 


Subskribo: 


Promeso. 
Mi, subskribita, 


promesas ellerni la 
proponitan de d-ro 
Esperanto lingvon in- 
ternacian, se estos 
montrita, ke dek mi- 
lionoj personoj don,is 
publike tian saman 
promeson., 


proponitan de 
Esperanto lingvon in- 
ternacian, se estos 
montrita, ke dek mi- 
lionoj personoj donis 
publike tian saman 
promeson. 


Subskribo: 


d-ro’ 


Subskribo: 
Promeso. 
Mi, subskribita, 

promesas ellerni la 


Adreso: 


Adreso: 


Nomo: 


Adreso: 


Adreso: 


* 
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COMPLETE GRAMMAR 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE, 


PO Oe” 


A. The Alphabet. 
Aa, Bb, Ge, Ga Dd, Ee, 


a as in 6 asin ts as in ch as in das in a as in 


, fast" abe" » Wits” , church“ ytlo* make 
A A 
\ YA A ° 
‘f, Ge, Ge, Hh, H 
Ff, Gg, Gg, , Hh, Li, 
fas in g as in j asin A as in Strongly das in 
fly“ gun" join whalf aspirated h, —,,marine“ 
ch" in, loch 
. (scotch) 
Jj, Jj, XK | N 
| : 

j, Jj, Kk, Ll, Mm, Nn, 
yas in z asin k as in las ip mas in nas in 
yoke" azure » key’ line nliake now" 

rN 
yp, Rr, S ss OT 
o as in pas in r asin sas in sh as in t asin 
not ysPair" , rare‘ see" show" tea 
a 
<2 . 7 

Uu, Uti Vv, Zz 

uas in u as in vas in z as in 

bull" mount »,very“ »zeal* 

(used in 


diphthongs) 
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If it be found impracticable to print works with 
the diacritical signs ( ° , * ), the letter A may be sub- 
stituted for the sign(*), and the sign( ~) may be 
altogether omitted; but at the beginning of works 
so printed there should be this note: “NB ch-¢ sgh-e ; 
hh-li; jh-4; sh-s “4. 

When it is necessary to make use of the ,,inter- 
nal‘ sign (,), care should be taken that it can not 
be mistaken for a comma. Instead of (,), may be 
printed (') or(-), © g., signeto, signeto, or sign et-o. 


B. Parts of Speech. 


. There is no indefinite, and only one definite, 
i la, for all genders, numbers, and cases, 


2. Substantives are formed by adding o to the | 


root. For the plural, the letter 7 must be added to 
the singular. There are two cases: the nominative and 
the objective (accusative). The root with the added o is 
the nominative, the objective adds an 7 after the o, 
Other cases are formed by prepositions; thus, the 
possessive (genitive) by de, ,,of'; the dative by al, 
, to“; the instrumental (ablative) by kun, ,,with“, or 
other preposition as the sense demands, E, g. root 
patr, ,,father“; la patro, ,.the father‘; patron, ,,father 
(objective), de la patro, ,,of the father‘; al la patro, 
to the father"; kun la patro, ,,with the father‘; la 
pairoj. ,,the fathers"; la patrojn, ,,the fathers“ (obj. ), 
por la patroj, ,,for the fathers‘. 


3. Adjectives are formed by adding a to the root.’ 


The numbers and cases are the same as in substantives. 
The comparative degree is formed by prefixing pli 


ah 


= = —" 


=e.) 


(more); the superlative by plej (most). The word 
,» than’ is rendered by ol, ©, g. pli blanka ol nego, 
t hiter than snow". 

4. The cardinal numerals do not change their 
forms for the different cases. They are: 


1 unu 7 sep 
2 du & ok 
3 tir 9 nad 
4 kvar 10 dek 
5 kuin 100 cent 
6 ses . 1000 mil 


The tens and hundreds are formed by simple 
junction of the numerals, e. g., 533 =kvincent tridek tri. 

Ordinals are formed by adding the adjectival a to 
the cardinals, e g.. unua, ,,first' dua, ,,second™, etc, 

Multiplicatives (as ,,threefold“, .,fourfold*‘, etc.) add 
obl, e. g. triobla_,,threetold*, 

Fractionals add on, as duono, ,,a half‘, kvarono, 
»@ quarter“. Collective numerals add Op, aa kvar ope, 
four together“, 

Distributives prefix po, ©. g., po kuin, ,,five apiece“. 

Adverbials take ¢, e. g., unue, firstly", ete. 

5. The Personal Pronouns are: mi, 1; w, thou, you; 
lt, he; we) she; gz, it; sz, ,,self'; m2, wer ala, they“ 
ont, ,,one*, people, (French ,on'*), 

Possessive pronouns are formed by suffixing to 
the required personal, the adjectival termination. The 
declension of the pronouns is identical with that of 
substantives. E. g. mz, ,,[“; mzn, ,,me (obj.); mia, 
yy, ,,mine'. 

6. The verb does not change its form for numbers 
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or persons, 6, g., mi faras, ,I do; la pairo faras, 
the father does; zi faras, ,,they do. 

Forms of the Verb: 

a) The present tense ends in as, e. g. mé faras, 
sl do“. 

b) The past tense ends in 7s, e. g. lé farzs, ,,he did“. 

c) The future tense ends in os, e. g. wd faros, 
, they will do‘. 

@) The subjunctive mood ends in us, e. g. & farus, 
,8he may do‘, 

d) The imperative mood ends in u, e. g. ni faru, 
ylet us dos. 

e) The infinitive mood ends in 2, e. g. far), ,,to do*. 

There are two forms of the participle in the inter- 
national language, the changeable or adjectival, and 
the unchangeable or adverbial. 


f) The present participle active ends in ant, e. g. 
faranta, ,,he who is doing“; farante, ,,doing". 
g) The past participle active ends in int, e g 


farinta, ,,he who has done“; farinte, ,having done“. i 

&) The future participle active ends in ont, e. g. 
faronta, ,,he who will do‘s faronte, ,,about to do‘. 

h) The present participle passive ends in at, eg. 
farate, ,, being done“. 

li) The past participle passive ends in z, e. g. farita, 
y that which has been done‘; farzte, ,,having been done“. 

i) The future participle passive ends in o/, e. g. 
farota, ,,that which will be done‘; farote, ,,about 
to be done**. 

All forms of the passive are rendered by the res- 
pective forms of the verb est (to be) and the present 
participle passive of the required verb; the preposition 
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used is de, by“. E. g., 8 estas amata de éiuj, ,,she 
is loved by every one“. 

7. Adverbs are formed by adding e to the root. 
The degrees of comparison are the same aa in adjecti- 
ves, ©. g., mia frato kantas pli bone ol mi, ,,my brother 
sings better than I“, 

8. All prepositions govern the nominative case. 


C, General Rules. 


1. Every word is to be read exactly as written, 
there are no silent letters. 

2. The accent falls on the last syllable but one, 
(penultimate), 

3. Compound words are formed by the simple 
junction of roots, (the principal word standing last), 
which are written as a single word, but, in elementary 
works, separated by a small line (,or'). Grammatical 
terminations are considered as independent words, e. g. 
vapor Sipo, ,steamboat‘, is composed of the roots vapor, 
steam‘, and sp, ,,a boat’, with the substantival 
termination 0. 

4. If there be one negative in a clause, a second 
is not admissible, 

5. In phrases answering the question ,,where?* 
(meaning direction), the words take the termination 
of the objective case; e. g. kien vi iras? .,where are 
you going? domon, ,,home‘; Londonon, ,,to Lon- 
don“; etc. 

6. Every preposition in the international language 
has a definite fixed meaning. If it be necessary to 
employ some preposition, and it is not quite evident 
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from the sense which it should be, the word je is 
used, which has no definite meaning; for example, 
Jojz je tio, ,,to rejoice over it”; ridz je to, ,,to laugh at it*: 
enuo je la patrujo, ,,a longing for one’s fatherland“. In 
every language different prepositions, sanctioned by 
usage, are employed in these dubious cases, in the 
international language, one word, je, suffices for all. 
Instead of je, the objective without a preposition may 
be used, when no confusion is to be feared. 

7. The so-called .,foreign‘‘ words, i. e. words which 
the greater number of languages have derived from 
the same source, undergo no change in the interna- 
tional language, beyond conforming to its system of 
orthography.—Such is the rule with regard to primary 
words, derivatives are better formed (trom the pri- 
mary word) according to the rules of the international 
grammar, e, g. teairo, ,,theatre“‘, but. teatra, ,,theatri- 
cal‘, (not teatrzcala), etc. 

8. The a of the article, and final o of substantives, 
may be sometimes dropped ,euphoniae gratia, e. g. 
de [ mondo for de la mondo; Siller’ for Sillero; in such 
cases an apostrophe should be substituted for the 
discarded vowel. 


SS OSEROOOOOOS 


aot ats 


Xpress ene idea (hey must be written io 


; ir, LSPLEANTOS required ta 
va WP EVERYTHING “Sg : 
ie INTERNATIONAL-ENGLISH one, bul agparated by eummas; e.g. frating, though 
*h wriffen in the international langage cus be tran-loted VOCABULARY. idea, is yet composed of three words, which must 
Bi ; by means of this vocabulary. [f severn) wonls are Vorturo por Angloj. Iw looked for sqarately ia the voeabulury. 
al == 
aA (deaths Pye ide te) see om 
“y ! t \ Pw Sate Sh 7 [ite frunt 
prises as adj Jas — abl oneauers wall, | érvut 
eon etm mam re ate D ‘aildhent tat 
om ewes — homan eyar alert . fa eparkle = erin (ad i alee ime the 
~~ ana ur, wid ar ndivaden She preeeat te S cupplet the gem! tub te eda met Uke be 
ww te bay ln verte ae) m tated wards, at 
/- vd [ad itates the or Indweter the pecsaat bes te aha fo mules easing me ' Fe Cc 
a fem af an atm og [tari apie (manaryey lat wth ey AG be ny indicates oman 
} eget aren reat Cat ae fo 1 Barn sane lt | Lossy de pramiom | wend we Unteaaley af csetelhehn, omy way 
” wall dom —ademre = pet er thet heen, bate og Die of meal class ogres, eg mat — of tes! ear eed 
m4 freead “anniing sar, ther ae ime Ze seca cop of ta pia ts euiele cee a slave 
4 ebad alirg. sed bys edd tn bea ee She onth ems te dani ged to rvasd, ta hep pled ih uk 2. 
a! or tha wit adalew (unw te (te ~~ permarrerys fall ase curd thee, hae | cae (Lae ( whe 
i“ aden omens ery dane ts thank r yh ye Sloth sean og I ake mee | ee wher 
| Ly andre. to tat of tdiealre the plow code Bally par —Talher gegen | ea mmr: Perey 
ec at wapgilas alte > ¢y—purenta; mast oan 
gemitiee wartee, come) =. indicate the meus jodictes Lhe pal 
* Mevad tg aside Youd the manor and art, a ah te teiple (amine? 
‘ B fred a debe the whuwe of the| ta pewter ane | tine how much, how 
many 
leaving ootea quality sad) ts pram, a0 chat + die the bee bor to hive 
lary, aren lat, te pratt aManiss uf the abart bn whe 
astiewiar Aol’ me hase la of am aetion ler close 
centnee — bale ld veom - 8 tet beet ey, Lal 
ald, meheea” — abd Aelues’ ts ted omning poorer a Meat, itive ta alag, hte — ta be 4 cor! 
thing ode fal, omy ia t« mg, te a cath 
jomter — made af, tabled wwe | é in mee dh heat, eke ” deny a pull sagan 
re stuand Oat, in epelae * phe RAs Ii Bets aid Doles te wallet, to 
fe eeovmipamy bape te dapuse some Warrlive, ka von dimers am deverl, mel abe “ir ples) hg tlhe Weldrareume vied te 
ye vy bas le fer (a deer), te oot yf Ghamber, © deme 
oo weet ap is 4 roe © dome te denies 
alee g eo ts bie bot we ge teres dey iy, 2 umn | Oe 
{tnd Water oine thd dn |Auvel> harvet, ww hat Wat Bly, ile d, stent w F 
te hen ote tar bttnent tered deligumie. Oe aes son retalals 1 
ou tibee aur ta beat repeat, Le at, Rede aidusty thing, 18 = 
Aare Ce Mirtt dn iriy swe @ mbirt, @ che deans wandeg ada te reat 
the ae the a tell, @ inhenome te | 
Aeaser ta pity, SOTe feed chain he de, rr te meyel 
mm te (spent dow a harry mera ag rT - dompeee te emluirums, 
Tae cried, mane 0 heasnitel, Maudie od a nthe fell, sae ta pall ai from, ont of feo dawer oT | J fe temerave 
ams filead aoe’ Ue leas, comaatials, crt eguue, tlaeed = wander dex? ta thonse, be slort fie ty bow Cc fe ta bs 
~ Sewer, ee inky halle: Po [aapet ta snmtend Ber, ee joclined, disgrend Mag ta dy { BP Taarel sy ok 
Pe the Qeirent cpereen, fad [aarden a garden - @ Up threw, Ln cast [taal ts rendered, be 
a af animal a bear mice Py bmn ie. g. far jim ora «pve perpom ee lend 
Oe ee freee te eee Gem one & the ‘tha dondal ramteel weed fe sbmar, toed. hewfer te i, conto 
there, neo ed ley et imac pas! —te| bemiomt to cuneant 
af vote tema} ¢u to, Ul ap te shunt pafal—a eres preeara, 


of pared Ml ag 1 tefalee, 
tuund. eviabdieh |" tad 


ates Ihe tere 
copie fatber, 


a 

fav tat 
tao Saad 
fee Mreng, ‘aperens 


Nola aod, a lush car 
riage 
wbich def beeen 


) per — bee oo iper ta Te rhimary, Are | dewent enmtont emt 
1s € rer Ve nt te bear fed 
5 Aa Spar bodies feel galen 

tome he haha <u wl DG Peoewing 2 og) the imding af al meme te eran, te meas fd Varkoler, single Leen te tal, ta agree 
apr orsevels, hardly Ser gel i Mey ate | vethe 0g mre coy Le ettingeian ou 7 (dee the Beart 
eed pear, ah te ed the aot all we the thief the 1a srw fh-) gt wheat, to mate | cee so teach 
« Malan 0 ¢ sflects waa) ot, ene eee thee afin vere’ plan! jdwa tbe body 

rfablorte sg mt — le fa rhaey io 2 Fadv-atey diamtaalive | framt” pork veldneme hele a Galp, te ald |econd te reset teu [boot bt mize, ta match bert the ovat, court 

A tees, arbor 0 Meg bet ry where ar deere grt ee beh de) ker crea lenge oo | yard 


rok to crea, ovat 
Aro shall 
fey te cry 
dew carve, a ragland 


beg eomsle 
Lronkon though, af 
thong 
tray fu 
om fey 


a tae 

dae ta Tet, ty permit, te 
alu, te la 

ear Leet, Lataet 

Ae Ja cuntermity wih, 
cipbrnably, second 


ack 
mall 

See to mare 

2 dy 


N 


= sndjewue tha alerting 
tase, ale 


saibar melgh ben 

aest ta Loar a child, te 
Drag forth, ta give 
wieth “ 


mars? a tpat, a upeck : 
(rt tadiekion apjectigg. sever: todloqentabl 
Sew = ave, 


ath anding 
fete Maud 

wind a eal 

mr the oe 

aunt Yeewlay 
tare maniet 
uae the weraing 
sone rips, mare 


sous aechlag 
arms nately, me ons 
grand chil 


mr UW Veastoeubsd, ta) ae 
wunder did 
meee maisety. poverty, | med’ naded 
WHR ehed nese toe mi 
mrrdr wleral., temps: | ame 
rate 
utes indent 
me afl, fonder 


rail 
Milley a nak 
Veh eee Venr he 
el) Maety, | 
airs, aie 
aera maids ets, 
em fe move, ta stis (ag) 


fe te 1Me, devel — 
iwolrld, Leable of 
tae difeteal are 

yo) shame sbidinate, wank 


torn 
suk" Le erbals frag. 
C 


vat tw oflad w 


peoide 
fl fan 
jae alah 


By 
@ ocupy 


srt paraed, aural 


het flartions eal 


em ipruy tadae 
‘ana, thoy, poipte 


ar.) 
. 


pariieiple pactt ey 
op! Lm icules rullective 
aayarvaies. Bg. 4e— 
lea, dawp eee 


speten oplattise, oom 
vanyat 

eld 

ot unr 

wxheu- unbinary, com 
mom, weval 

vee Ui) andar, La com 


Fare pants 
javdon UL pat 


tw tata | pean, 


bar 


sae mediate: the fecare 


“| 
[eres te take 
yma | prams 


pen te endenruar, 1166) protins 

anes beat l wgh 
prof ta bang proms tw walk, otahe 
pom ta thin 


fei paar 


pe trek, 
mesma af 
pard tn lete , 
oem Lem a prudent, reese 
alive praia 
ed ee 
er smethieg: ol 
a) ee i. 
er fepry, bese ‘phe 
yr wrurh coms ay oer sen et 
Ot pandatich tid) pep! dull 
iam fo lpe pate, clean 
fon | lpm us pails 
pak to grick, tect pay te ret le nant, 
rtm bell tla pla une pwd 
Cry 


peso la try, 
“ 


ne 


Wetead! daar tats 


paras! a pia 
era reer 

peer a plese, a ein 
eat ce pane 
Patan citing 


trom 8 


pee wf a wheel 


rabent’ te evlals, tu 10) 

pany ts creep Wy ora¥!) 

jem) the bank therm, 
atye, Yorder 


iy mows tad 
péem tll 

pled Le complaly 
pmo phaser 
ple mere 


Sindivoe tua totare De forme Alert 


ee wen, 
Inare 

Pee gre, feather 
1.0 


qed rend, vert 
rer tu shave 
eo oegato, hark, re 
vey torvign, We peeen 
ergs Llnanlem, rales 
on ares 
«tine 
7 atralght 
lem le ewan 
t 
1a meet me 
16 avervirow, 
ta poll dawe 
caper la aRpErr 
sue ranale 
nee La previee 
ne rok 
vid to hata 
nged te land at se 
teed 
cry 4 nist 
ree tk repeat 
pe 1 epee, to ade 


wd 


mums e ¢ 
fig pt bow 
apiece 

er dun 

= apple 


lped 1 peay. 
prayane 
prem’ Gi firme, as op 
aus car ta Ory, te comm 
ne aha 
to peepare 
pw le pint 
alert aeily 


er pee randy 


a ee ee a 


pee pelt alae man 
oat te arp, ls stride 
Pt fuer peg — 


t 


larhet halarday 
Divan: to emtredure [aad sand 
Ae courntaing, ee of soa” nite ange 
abeat saa amach a hae 
preeme ke maior a nalt 
es for the seks of (mer te ageing, w J 
nut’ te aalels, te 


= me 
eae und, sano, daa! 


¥ 
Moet 

venti baly. sacved 

~ 

one musta, full 


am 14 look fer, te 
weareh 
peepee Carpet, 


or walt 

soy te teal 

aye cin 

ye? we alemity, te 
man 

aslene Up lon slant 

St reemdlies, slat 


away 

=f a te mney 
mle, 

eter Rt 


amv Set, chouee, deati 
tats 
age mi 
[v= e opatian, tind 
Goyal murvar, laity 
eee 
wee mmpite, to 
trate 
| = 


te wiuad 

jal eur 

| demande sheen 

anet 8 carat 

ot ander, lemrath 

mule aud 

[mt wo onck 

efor le infer 

ae rafioandy, 
eneath 

wd the wloe 

onber copes 

om 


to scent, 0 
wal 
Ce ee 
ond 
tye v0 ay 


me 
dm stane 
timp) Sh ata 
dares tart, 
snap AED Ay © 


~~ “herefar, he hue 


am walo. froitions 

tum check 
rupee vapout 

ten 9am 

femee vert pucluns 
|-ae 10mel 


oveling!y 

ew ie trambla, te 
shake, ta chives 
nes ty draw, te dine, 


rene 
werk ta arite, te taveat 
make [os am 


ny Uemimendiadel Y 
et Rasittercidel 
fe a tener 
rerveent’ to Warmett 


rete prealng 

cme to elathy, 
chen 

anise Ube weather 

rene ob jomrany [im 
testiag@, ine thID 
ete 


te 


mr while, total, cam 
Nets 


water 
= Lndt-atoe Ube be pean: | epalew elalte 
ite hn vere) 1” oman, om 
ly bvarneg tomtarel 
the, @ thlag, 9 ae glue 
| twimins of earlg me me te ew 


mary fu lahe care af to 
myovale fae, te 
mallicitons 


ee at Af weet de 

Spits messing | may 

he tranalatid by ve 
re 


1. a chem profued deap, ptefuun’ 


tr 


= 


Esperas 
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